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In 1999, when Qurratulain Hyder's Urdu novel, AagKa Darya, was published in 
English, it received raving journalistic reviews. Aamer Hussain, in a London Times 
Literary Supplement review, called it a "work which is to Urdu fiction what A Hundred 
Years of Solitude is to Hispanic literature". Since its publication in 1959, Aag Ka Darya 
has always been considered the greatest Urdu novel of the twentieth century in the Urdu 
critical circles both in India and Pakistan, and it was hoped that with its transcreation 1 it 
would take its rightful place amongst the great novels of our time. Surprisingly, 
however, despite the rave reviews and great promotional efforts by the New Directions 
Publishers, River of Fire has not gained as much academic critical attention as a work of 
such brilliance and importance deserves 2 . Certainly, we cannot blame the novel for this 
lack of academic engagement; some responsibility must be attributed to the 
metropolitan critics and their modes of selecting the non Anglo-American texts. 

The reason River of Fire has not been able to interest serious metropolitan 
academic scholarship is because it defies the very logic of critical expectations of the 
postcolonial or the commonwealth novel. Since the novel was particularly written for a 
Subcontinent audience, a fact that remains centered even in the transcreation, it is much 
different in its technique, in its intertexts, and in its representation from canonical 
postcolonial novels. A good postcolonial novel, especially for it to become part of the 
metropolitan counter-canon, must posses certain aspects privileged in the metropolitan 
academy. Aijaz Ahmad captures these attributes as follows: 

The essential task of a 'Third World novel, it is said, is to give appropriate form . 
. . to the national experience. The range of questions that may be asked of the 
texts which are currently in the process of being canonized within this categorical 
counter-canon must predominantly refer, then, in one way or another, to 
representations of colonialism, nationhood, postcoloniality, the typology of 
rulers, their powers, corruptions, and so forth. (124) 

With this set of predetermined questions about the authenticity of postcolonial works, as 
Ahmad explains later, only the works that invoke the accepted tropes of postcolonial 
past and present are selected for critical attention. This tendency to privilege a certain 
kind of aesthetic in the Third World texts, Ahmad points out, is "framed by the cultural 



! Instead of calling it a translation, Hyder calls the English version a transcreation, which implies 
that even though the work is an English rendition of Aag Ka Darya, it is rather a new creation that 
employs author's current ideas and views since the first publication of the novel in Urdu. I think 
this fact alone, the translation of the novel by the author herself after forty years of its first 
publication, should form a fascinating subject of comparative study. 

2 An article search in May 2006 on two major library databases — Project Muse and JSTOR — did 
not produce a single article that dealt exclusively with the novel. 
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dominance of the postmodernism itself; and ... that there is enough in the authors upon 
whom critical attention is so trained which is appropriable for those kinds of readings" 
(125). Within the British postcolonial context, works of the authors like Salman 

Rushdie, Hanif Kureshi, and V. S Naipaul are ideal for canonization because they meet 
the aforementioned characteristics of the postcolonial or diasporic literature. Besides 
meeting mese requirements of postcolonial texts, these authors also benefit from the 
very timing of their entry into the metropolitan literary market, an advantage that Hyder, 
having written her major works in the late nineteen fifties does not enjoy. Her late entry 
into the metropolitan arena, to some extent, also explains the lack of critical attention 
she has received. Despite her late entry into the metropolitan market, her works, 
especially River of Fire, do transcend these predetermined critical signilers and that is 
one reason River of Fire has not garnered much critical attention. 

I suggest that the elusive nature of the novel, its capacity to elude categorization, 
its power to exist beyond the critical expectations and the cultural stereotypes should be 
seen as its greatest promise. The novel does deal with all major signifiers of the history 
of the Subcontinent — vedantic India, Muslim arrival, colonialism, and partition- — but 
does not let any single event become a totalizing experience for articulation of the 
Subcontinent history. Hence, the novel neither privileges the early Indian history nor the 
Muslim era and certainly does not posit the experience of colonialism as the most 
significant traumatic event of Indian history. Another important aspect of the novel that 
deserves critical attention is its translation, which Hyder terms transcreation. An act of 
translation is usually mediated through the consciousness and. lived experiences of the 
translator, but in this particular case Hyder's own lived experiences bear upon the novel 
as she translates it after about forty years of its publication in Urdu. This act of 
transcreation could easily be an important subject for critique not just in the field of 
postcolonial literary studies but also under the general rubric of translation studies. But 
most of all, it is the novel's subtle critique of the nation-state and its refusal to be 
territorialized that makes it a subject of serious critical attention. This paper, besides 
introducing River of Fire to a wider academic audience, attempts to analyze its role in 
imagining the post-Independence history of the Subcontinent beyond the confines of 
Indian and Pakistani nation-states 

■ River of Fire captures two thousand years of Indian history through the lived 
experiences of four recurring characters: Gautam, Champa, Kamal, and Cyril. Out of the 
four characters, the first three enjoy a more privileged position within the narrative drive ■ 
of the novel. Overall, through a long, complicated narrative, the Subcontinent is 
represented as a repository of varying cultures that enrich the soil and are tamed by 
India. The final chapters, the main focus of my inquiry, capture the post-partition 
history of India and Pakistan within the metaphor of the family. It is in the final sections 
of the novel that one can trace an important and sophisticated critique of the nation- 
state, v/hich, considering that the Urdu version was published in 1959, is a literary 
attempt far ahead of its times. 

The post-Independence Urdu novel dwells mostly on the trauma of the partition 
and in Aijaz Ahmad's words: "The major fictions of the 50s and 60s ... came out of the 
refusal to forgive what we ourselves had done and were still doing, in one way or the 
other, to our own polity" (119). Ahmad, of course, is using this argument to prove that 
the Urdu novel was neither always about the nation nor about colonialism, and hence 
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one cannot call all Third World texts "national allegories" (Jameson 69). But Aijaz 
Ahmad is himself generalizing, especially since he invokes Qurratulain Hyder's name 
as one of the authors whose fictions fall into what is loosely termed the partition 
literature. Such an argument, I suggest, flattens the complexity of Hyder's literary 
works. There is no doubt that the final chapters of River of Fire are an attempt at coping 
with the trauma of the partition, but this representation is less focused on the violence of 
the partition and more on the experience of living the new form of national identity as it 
unfolds across the Indian landscape. Hence, in a way exactly at a time when the Urdu 
novel is taking a nationalistic turn, Hyder's River of Fire attempts to critique the nation- 
state and highlights the importance of the artificiality of Indian national divide itself: the 
novel thus becomes a moving critique of the nation-state. 

Most theorists of Indian nationalism and the partition trace the genesis of the 
Hindu/Muslim divide to the political mobilization of preexisting objective differences. 
Paul Brass, for example, explains this process as follows: 

Involved, first, is the attachment of value and pride to the 'objective' markers of 
group's identity. Second, however, there is a search for new symbols of group 
identity from the past. Third, there is also involved a process of identification of 
oppressors, of those who have held or do hold the advancement of the group in 
check. (29) 

As is obvious, for a political group identity to form the objective symbols of group 
identity must become subjective. Paul Brass considers language and religion as two 
varied "criteria of ethnic identification" (27). It seems obvious from this that if one 
group was able to mobilize these ideas as markers of political identity, a national 
imaginary will emerge. The modern nations are also considered "imaginary constructs 
that depend for their existence on an apparatus of cultural fictions in which imaginative 
literature plays an important role" (Brennan 49). Hyder's novel, however, does not 
mobilize difference in articulating the nation; it rather invokes the mythologies of 
similarities and common interest to articulate the Hindu-Muslim relationship. It is this 
homogenizing drive of the novel that makes it an unusual work of its time: it refuses 'to 
imagine the nation-state as we expect of a traditional Indian or Pakistani novel. 

As the novel covers over two thousand years of Indian history, it ' is almost 
impossible to sum up the many connotations of Indian historical development in one 
brief essay. But it is important to note that the novel's overall progression is dialectical: 
all new additions to the larger Indian cultures are assimilated and become a part of the 
larger India that Hyder attempts to represent. Her focus, however, is not on articulating 
the objective differences but the possibilities of merger and coherence in India's two 
thousand year journey. Oudh is the main setting of her novel's modem historical part. 
The choice of Oudh over Delhi is strategic and deserves our attention. 

There were two major cultural centers of the pre-British India under Muslims: 
Delhi and Oudh. The British actually treated both these political and cultural centers as 
two major political entities. In choosing Lucknow as a model of Indian possibilities, 
Hyder privileges the possibilities of convergence over difference, for it was in 
Lucknow, the most culturally diverse city in the kingdom of Oudh, that the Muslims 
and Hindus were able to develop a culture that transcended their religo-linguistic 
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objective differences Hyder portrays this particular aspect of the Lucknow culture as 
follows: 

The Nawab Vazir's of Oudh banned the killing of monkeys in deference to the 
Hindu monkey-god, Hanuman. Dussehra and Holi were officially celebrated by 
many Mughal kings in the Red Fort at Delhi, Holi and Basant were official 
festivals in Lucknow. Asaf-ud-Dauilah's mother, Nawab Bahu Begum, used to 
come to Lucknow from Fyzabad to celebrate Holi. Sadat Ali Khan, the fifth 
Nawab Vazir's mother, Raj Mata Chhattar Kunwar, built the famous Hanuman 
temple in Ali Gunj, Lucknow, with a crescent atop its spire. The Nawab Vazirs 
created a culture which combined the finest elements of the civilizations of Iran 
and India. (131) 

Of course, one could easily dismiss this representation of Lucknow culture as the class- 
specific views of the author pertaining only to the ruling classes of Oudh. But my 
critical quest is not about the veracity of the representation or about the patrician- 
plebian aspects of its articulation. My emphasis precisely is at retrieving and 
introducing the writer's attempt at imagining a different history and future of the nation 
at the point in Indian history when that past and the possible future had already been 
altered in the name of irreconcilable differences that resulted in the nation-states of 
India and Pakistan. 

Hyder also portrays the degree of inter-religious alliances during the Indian 
rebellion. Her narrative, I must point out, relies heavily on the aesthetic aspects of the 
relationship: of loyalty and honor accorded to the Oudh's rebel Queen by her Hindu as 
well Muslim nobles. In a chapter entitled "The Queen and Her Knights" 3 , Hyder 
captures this inter-religious allegiance in the following words: 

On the 16* of September Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, entered Lucknow with 
his army. The Queen had summoned the feudal barons to her aid, and 
swashbuckling knights arrived on their charges from all sides. 

Raja Debi Baksh Singh of Gonda, Raja Sukh Darshan, Lai Madho Singh of 
Amethi. ... and the Pathan and Sheikh taluqdars of Nanpara, Maiihabad. 

The Begum visited the front line on- elephant and palki. Our men fought 
valiantly in defense of the city. On the 25 th of February 1858, in the fierce battle 
of Alam Bagh, the Begum again rode out on elephant and took part in the action. 
Raja Man Singh of Shahgunj showed such valour in Alam bagh that Begum 
Hazrat Mahal called him her son and gave him her own dupatta,. along with the 
robe of honour. (160-61) 

This account of peace and wartime alliances between the Muslim rulers and then- 
Hindu nobles invokes a past of collective sharing and straggles for the Hindus and 
Muslims. It is this shared heritage, privileged by Hyder, that had to be abandoned to 
articulate the future Hindu-Muslim politics of India. Hyder foregrounds in this and so 



The chapters dealing with the actions of Hazrat Mahal, the rebel Queen, were not included in the 
original work. Hyder adds a detailed narrative of the Queen and her followers fight against the 
British. This strategic insertation in the transcreation in itself should form an interesting topic for 
a comparative study of the Urdu version and its English trasncreation. ^ 
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many other passages the fact that at one time in Indian history, the Muslims and Hindus 

which it does— then forgetting this history is a great loss 

. |he Begum's alliance with her Hindu and Muslim nobles is not only a matter of 
matenal gams and interests; it is posited on the plane of honor, and lasts ewn when the 
Queen had lost her influence. In another moving passage, Hyder describes ftelotl I of 
the Queen s Hindu nobles after the defeat: "Raja Beni Madho Singh had Jww! 
castle in Shankarpur. He told Lord Clyde that he would B^KS^ 

te'lS ^ ™" f e "^ * "«"» his PersonttaS ^ 
Sovereign (162). This captures the hegemonic aspect of the Muslim Hindu alliances- 
he nobles were a part of the Muslim Queen's loyal group through their o™ consent 
and this consent was generated through a much deeper inter-cultural undersZZ If 
the Muslim-Hindu differences had always been irreconcilable, then aSces life th L 
would have never lasted especially when the Muslim power^ was on th wane By 
magming and rearticulatmg this aspect of Indian history in a novel, Hyder Wounds 
an importan aspect of Indian history that does not get much attention in the pS 
departmental history. This act of historical retrieval, then, is conducted agahTstfc 
—zed teirain of Indian and Pakistani post-partition historiography audit Ms 
a pect of the novel that makes it into a critique of the nation-state. Lctaow as a seating 
also provides a real-hfc historical place where Muslims and Hindus were abk to cS 
a composite "h.gh culture 4 ", which the later national divide erased 

It is this Lucknow of the Indian history in which Hvder's nost partition 
characters were born and raised. This is the heritage upon which they draw I X T he 
narrator for this part of the story, narrates her childhood memories to her expanse 
^ n ot W T '' e TT S '" m ^° nt ° f a ,0g fire b ' ^ " St John ' s Wood in Lond n~ 
Z\r k ? ^ ° f hlStOIY h3Ve n0W become the resid «te of the metropolitan and 
their combined experiences have already been sundered by the post-partition reaffie^ It 
.8 this aspect of the post-partition realities that this part of the ™ve^Dto?h!r^ 
you reconcile the present difference with a collective^ shared P as7i fsd "i£ d a 
people learn to be two different nations? Almost all the characters canTa their Hnt to 
one particular house m Lucknow: Gulfishan. Talat, Kamal, and Tehmina are siMngs 
who lived ,n Gulfishan, where their cousin, Amir Reza, joined them in 1936 Ha is II 
adopted Hmdu member of the family and Tehmina is his "rakhi sister"' (mfwe Z 
get to know Champa, from a lower middle-class Muslim family, who becomes a nart of 

lZ 7 " LUC ^° W ^ ° Utam Wb ° J° inS them as we » 0" Ae wMe alf hese 
expatriates now Irving in the heart of the empire, are living their nost nartition 
existences m the former center but their col.ective^eriences g0 S beyondle Sonal 

l^oSrsisr r ified high cutoe » ; — •** ° f -■*>* 

.Ming. Most of this mformation was g.eaned from htq,://h i nduis m .abou,.com, ^ on Ze" 
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divide Their relationship can be best described in the metaphor of the family. Hence 
this gathering of people formerly linked to each other with blood as well as cultural 
connections is a brilliant staging of the traumas of nationhood after the national divide 

J.1Z ft^'r §UCh E SCenari0 ' bSCOmeS the Ver y veWcle ^ destruction of harmony 
instead of being the true expression of the will of the people 

am », C A° m f? d t0 USml re P reseiltation of *e partition, this certainly is a much 
vtltl ^ T & ^f ° n ° f th£ ex P erience - For m ^t post-independence fiction the 
violence of the post-partition massacre itself becomes the main subject of 
representation. Hyder's attempt at tracing the impact of partition on the lives of her 

middle class, urbanite characters, therefore, is hard to characterize as a traditional 
representation of the partition. We can only view her representation of the partition 

SZJ ™ rf ?, T iid lf r l0 ° k Et h fr ° m What ha PP ens to be an ^Wished 

SSSS at partition ' Mmya Kabir explains tbis critical matrix 

The violence of partition comprised both physical and psychological wounding 
with the physical wound bound up with aspects of somatically marked cultural 
identity. For men, bodily symbols of religious affiliation-circumcision or its 
absence, uncut hair of Sikh males-exposed their bearers to life-threatening 
violence. But, as in the other moments of collective violence, it was in the 
systemic rape of women that trauma and the body were most obviously linked. 

Such a representation of the partition violence captures the object of this violence in the 
. very moment of its violation and attempts to represent it. The resultant fiction is more 
irrmiediate and as Kabir points out, these works "function very much as testimonial 
narratives do for survivors of the Holocaust" (178). It is such a representation of the 
partition violence that has had a privileged place in the canonization of works from both 
side* of the national divide. Compared to this tradition, Hyder's attempt is of a different 
kind, i captures the emotional toll and psychological impact of the partition as an event 
on the hearts and minds of characters who were heavily invested in the idea of a united 
India in the form of a composite nationalism. The trauma thus created is more 

TmT?7 m l C ° nCemS Ae Characters ' ***** *. coming to term with a reality- 
divided India-that now aims to sunder the very familial ties that they had experienced 

Hyder s treatment of the trauma of the partition deals with the lives and experiences of 
those who were caught in the middle of the national divide: those who had unwillingly 
become subjects of an identity politics that was hatched and matured far away and often 
atodds with the. cultural imaginary. This insertion of divisive politics as an"" 
mto a^composite high culture also finds voice in Hyder's other works. Writing about 
Hyder s earlier work Mere EH Sanamkhane [translated as My Temples, Too], Sonya D 
Choudhury opines as follows: J y 

^L2 mpl Tn T ^° o° keS tMs V6ry W ° rld ' the statei y> &**ov* Lucknow of 
nawabs and Coffee House conversations. ... The gang gets together all the time at 
Ghufran Manal ...They loved to talk. They felt that the cultures and literatures of 
the world belonged to them, that they were the rightful owners of all civilization 
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... They wanted to learn to do things. They were heart-breakingly young and 
enthusiastic. This dreamily idealistic world. ... is destroyed by the politics of the 
day, as a mounting feeling of futility and a sense of impending doom creeps in. 
\^) 

The expatriate characters of River of Fire— all of them connected to Gulfishan— 
also suffer the same fate. Their lives are also altered by the events much larger than 
them. The world created by a composite high culture of Lucknow is replaced by the 
realities of the partition. These characters, thus, enact their altered national identities 
through their interactions. This aspect of a new reality had already become obvious even 
before these characters had left India for London. Immediately after the announcement 
oi partition, Champa had experienced it at a wedding at which both Hindus and 
Muslims were invited guests. It is through this experience that what until then was 

Heimlich --India as home-^omes to confront her as a foreign place as the 

unheimhch ' (Freud 129). A young Bengali asks of Champa: 

Hellow, there! How is Mr Jinnah? How is it that he has gone away to Karachi and 
left you behind? Champa was completely taken aback. Who was this stranger'? 
How had he guessed that she was a Muslim? Was it written on her face? Was this 
how Muslims were going to be sneered at in the future? (264) 

This realization, to be treated as the other in the most promising composite culture of 
undivided India, is a good rendition of a different kind of trauma: the trauma of being 
seen as the other. This brief encounter between Champa and* the Bengali stranger 
signifies that for those who chose to remain in their age-old homes and hometown the 
partition had introduced a new reality, a sort of national consciousness that had othered 
the very people who had previously seen each other as part of one large high culture In 
Champa s case this problem is further compounded by her interaction with her 
iiultishan friends. Kamal, who had known Champa all this time, accosted her the same 
evening' m the following words: "Champa Baji, Congratulations! Your Pakistan has 
come into being, after all" (264). Part of this certainly comes from Kamal's own 
bitterness, for he, unlike Champa who had sympathized with the Muslim League was 
completely opposed to the idea of partition. But this exchange portrays that partition 
was not only an inter-religious and inter-communal trauma- it even affected the 
iMtaslims who had long known each, other. On an individual level, they are still the same 
people but the change in political structures within which they existed has also altered 
their individual view of each other. This situation also emphasizes the plight of the 
Muslims who did not migrate to Pakistan and who were actually the ones left behind in 
the bitter struggle for the division of India. Champa's these two experiences, thus are 
emblematic of the plight of the Muslims who either could not or would not move to 
Pakistan. The number of these Muslims was significant. In fact, according to Aeysha 
Jalal at the time of partition "thirty-five million [Muslims] were left inside India 
remarkably, the largest number of Muslims in a non-Muslim state" (2). 

_ It is also important to note that Ryder's views of the Hindu-Muslim relationship ' 
tali in the middle of the two major political stances on the subject. These two ways of 
dealing with the subject are quite aptly expressed by F. K. Khan Durrani and B R 
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Ambedkar in their respective works. Writing about the history of the Hindu-Muslim 
relationship, Durrani argues the following: 

Much has been written on the irreconcilability of the religious conceptions, 
beliefs and practices of the Hindus and the Muslims. ... Yet, in spite of them all, 
there is something in their respective faiths, which enabled the two peoples to 
live amicably together for many centuries, and which, if what they have learnt 
and suffered under British rale could be washed out of their minds and the same 
old religious mentality could be recreated in them which inspired their forefathers 
of a century ago, would enable them again to live amicably together as good 
neighbours and citizens of the same state. (37) 

In Durrani's views, then, the Hindus and Muslim had maintained non-antagonistic 
relationships, a practice that, in his view, became contaminated by the nationalistic 
thought introduced due to the divisive influence of colonialism. And as it is not possible 
to retrieve that unsullied past, for Durrani the creation of Pakistan is the only solution to 
the Hindu-Muslim problem. It is important to note that for Durrani the Hindus and 
Muslim did share a past in which their separate religious identities did not make them 
into belligerent communities. B. R. Ambedkar' s views of the past represent another 
position on the Hindu Muslim relationship. He supports the creation of Pakistan but his 
argument is based on the irreconcilable historical differences between Hindus and 
Muslims: 

The methods adopted by [Muslim] invaders have left behind them their 
aftermath. One aftermath. is the bitterness between the Hindus and the Muslims 
which they have caused. This bitterness between the two is so deep-seated that a 
century of political life has neither succeeded in assuaging it, nor in making 

people forget it. As the [Muslim] invasions were accompanied with destruction of 
temples and forced conversions, with spoliation of property, with slaughter, 
enslavement and abasement of men, women and children, what wonder if the 

memory of these invasions has ever remained green, as a source of pride to the 
Muslims and as a source of shame to the Hindus 6 ? (204) 

As is obvious, for Ambedkar the tarnished history of Muslims and Hindus makes it 
impossible for them to reconcile their differences and live as one nation; hence, he sees 
the creation of Pakistan as the only prudent way of solving the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
These two historians — one a Muslim and the other a Hindu— touch upon two important 
aspects of the Hindu Muslim relationships and both of them, though different in their 
approach to early history of Islam in India, consider partition as the only true solution. 

By using the history and the present of the Lucknow culture as her milieu for a 
composite nationalism, Hyder places her view of the nation in between these two 
extremes. In her historical Lucknow and the Lucknow of the partition, there seemed to 
have been no need for the partition. Hence, her novel becomes an articulation of the 
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The page numbers axe from a digital copy of the book available at 



http://www.columbia.edu/itc/mealac/pritchett/OOambedkar. 
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according to which a few Hindi newspapers can consider "all Indian Muslims ... as 
traitors and potential Pakistanis" (Hyder 266). 

^ Hyder traces the impact of a slowly changing national identity through the 
experiences of Kamal who reluctantly decides to leave for Pakistan. Kamal's experience 
also hints at the lack of possibilities for the Muslims in India immediately after the 
partition. On his way back to India, Kamal learns of his own new identity, in the eyes of 
the others, through the following remark by a British poet: "Forster wrote his novel in 
1924, at which time he created Dr Aziz as a representative Indian. Dr. Aziz is no longer 
Indian— Muslims are now identified only with Pakistan. ... Now our Kamal Reza is not 
the typical Indian, only our Pandit Gaur is" (368). 

Obviously, for someone deeply invested in the idea of composite nationalism, 
this is a shocking statement: "The remark hit Kamal; between the eyes. Lightening 
seemed to have struck him" (368). When he reaches Lucknow, he sees the immediate 
consequences of the partition. Lucknow of his childhood "had become a derelict and 
shabby city" (369). He finds out that because of the abolition of the zamindari system, 
his parents were "almost starving in Gulfishan" (370). The creation of Pakistan had left 
his family destitute for the Indian government had "abolished zamindari first in U. P. 
because most of the landowners were Muslims" (370). This aspect of the post-partition 
politics is far removed from the physical traumas of the riots and the violence, but 
explains the juridical violence against the lives of those who had chosen to stay in India 
after the partition. Hyder, in sharing Kamal's experience with us foregrounds the often- 
neglected lives of the Muslims who chose to stay behind, for whom their own country 
had become a foreign place. 

Soon Kamal and his family also lose the house. As Amir Reza had immigrated to 
Pakistan, Kamal and his parents' property had, therefore, been declared "evacuee 
property" (371). The new political realities also impact his personal life and ambition 
and make him question Ms own self-view. Kamal learns that it is really hard in the new 
India to find a job, for "there were no vacancies at the moment, even in the Muslim 
University at Aligarh" (373). Eventually his family loses their court case and Kamal 
finds himself "a homeless unemployed refugee in Lucknow" (374). Hence, Kamal, and 
so many others like him, who had put .their faith in the united India, learn that being 
Muslims, they have no future in India. Kamal eventually immigrates to Pakistan, but 
through his story, Hyder enacts the failure of a composite culture that had been created 
over centuries. 

Much of what Hyder writes is also based on her own experiences. Her 
indictment of nation-state politics also mirrors her life. She is probably the most 
cosmopolitan of postcolonial writers. Unlike Salman Rushdie, who only spent his 
childhood in India, and V. S. Naipaul who is skeptical of his Trinidadian and Indian 
heritage, Hyder has lived both in India and Pakistan and also lived for quite some time 
in England while working for the British Broadcasting. She can easily be called an 
Indian-Pakistani-British author. Her, works, therefore, benefit from the experiences of 
an author who herself has often transcended, the confines of a national identification. 
She is probably the only author from the Subcontinent who was awarded the national 
honors both by India and Pakistan: Iqbal Award in 1987 and Jnanpith Award in 1989. 

Unfortunately, because of its late translation, River of Fire has not received the 
kind of welcome other diasporic works have, but maybe in this critical neglect lies the 
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greatness of Ryder's novel: it highlights the critical deficiencies of the metropolitan 
approach to the works of the global periphery. For the metropolitan critics to attempt to 
write about River of Fire, a new method of reading the works of the periphery will have 
to be adopted: a method that reads the works from the periphery from the point of view 
of the people of the periphery and involves a deeper knowledge of the form and content 
of the Urdu novel. What are major tropes in other works, the partition and colonialism 
are just a few milestones in Hyder's novel, and that is what the metropolitan and 
postcolomal critics will have to learn. Also, what she imagines and invokes in her novel 
gives us a different account of Indian history and a different rendition of the possibilities 
that were squandered in the name of the nation-state. The India of her imagining was 
much larger than the one invoked by the Hindu fundamentalists of India and the 
mullahs of Pakistan. In Hyder's world we find an India where Muslims and Hindus 
lived together and formed a great high culture. It is a part of Indo-Pakistan history that 
must be remembered and taught, for only then, maybe, one day both Indians and 
Pakistanis will be able to see beyond the politics of religion and nation-state and 
connect with each other as human beings who once shared a common history. 
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Ozet 



Qurratula Hyder'inibW of Fire Adli Eseri: 

Roman ve Ulus Bevlet Otesinde Yazma Politikalan 



£iki§ noktasi olarak Qurratulain Hyder* in River of Fire adli eserini kullanan bu 
makale, roman turiinun Hindistan'm 1947'de boliinmesinin bir ele§tirisi olarak roliinu 
iecelemektedir. Bu roman incelemesi, iki ayn ulus devlet olan Hindistan ve Pakistani 
yaratan ulusal boliinmenin siyasal bir tercih oldugunu ve bunun bir boliinme/ayrilma 
olarak yasala§masimn, Hyder'in romammn ge?tigi yer oian Oudh tannine dek izleri 
stiriilebilecek olan bir iilku baglanunda, Hindistan tarihinin bile§ik yapisim 
susturdugunu iddia etmektedir. 



